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A SELLER OF ‘SING-SONGS’ 
A Chapter in the Foreign Trade of China and Macao 


J. M. BRAGA 
The English East India Company Trading in Furs 
Obligatory Gifts to Mandarins The Expulsion of the Dadaloy 
Trading in “Sing-Songs’ Private Merchants strongly entrenched 
Foreigners taking up Residence at Macao ~—- Unsuccessful Spanish Interference 
The ‘Country Merchants’ at Macao Prosperity of Cox & Beale 
Presence of ‘Interlopers’ The Genesis of Jardine, Matheson & Co. 


For nearly two hundred years the Honourable East India Company of Lon- 
don was privileged to exercise against the subjects of His Britannic Majesty 
an exclusive trade monopoly in China, and it is interesting to observe that 
the little Portuguese city of Macao witnessed the evolution of a new and 
vital phase in the circumstances which led to the breaking up of that long 
enjoyed and profitable monopoly. In the change which developed there was 
evidence of a gradual surge in the feeling which grew, late in the 18th century 
in business circles in England, against privilege and franchises in trade. 
This idea gained momentum as the industries of Great Britain expanded 
while the protagonists of the Free Trade movement made their voices heard. 
At long last the English Company had to give up the business in China which 
it had conducted for such a long time, when the British Parliament refused in 
1833 to renew its monopoly, and the office in China was closed down. 
Much bitterness in China and Britain attended the disputes which 
took place while some of the subsequent incidents between Britain and China 
were most regrettable, but the modifications in the status of the trade began 
as only a little movement, started by a few individuals, by none more unlikely 
to succeed than the simple, apparently cata business of a young English 


seller of ‘Sing-Songs’. 


It was only fifteen years after Vasco da Gama discovered the sea route 
to India that the Portuguese began trading regularly at the China coast and 
it was a trade which was virtually unchallenged by other Europeans for almost 
a century. The Japanese had already been proscribed from the China coast 
because of piracies carried out by freebooters from that country and, to keep 
the subjects of China from meeting them, the Chinese Government severely 
restricted the movements of its nationals abroad." 
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The coming of the Portuguese provided a convenient way out of the 
difficulty of keeping goods flowing between China and Japan, and although 
numbers of adventurous Chinese and Japanese smugglers flouted the regula- 
tions and considerable illicit trade flourished, the presence of these Westerners 
provided, for the Chinese mandarins, what seerned to be the logical, and for 
them even profitable, means for overcoming the legal impediments. The 
Westerners were suppressors of pirates; they were led to feel that they were 
welcome, at first by those among the Chinese who were prepared to traffic 
with these foreigners and then by Chinese officialdom, so that an arrangement 
was made, in the middle of the 16th century, which Jed to the founding of 
Macao. This tiny, but important, Portuguese outpost became the busy centre 
of part of the commerce between China and Japan and to some extent 
between China and places in Nan Yang fi#-, the ‘Southern Seas’. Macao 
quickly grew in importance and its citizens prospered.* 

The first of the rivals from Europe to appear were from the Netherlands, 
one of whose earliest incursions into the China seas, at the very beginning 
of the 17th century, was to pounce upon and capture a richly laden, unarmed 
and unmanned Portuguese trade ship lying at anchor in the port of Macao. 
In the eyes of the Chinese, as with anybody else, this was a-flagrant case of 
piracy which branded them as corsairs, perpetrators of the most heinous 
forms of crime. Similar seizures of Chinese trading junks by the Dutch 
newcomers served to confirm this view.* 


The English East India Company 
At this juncture a combine of English merchants obtained from their 


sovereign a monopoly for trading to the East Indies, but attempts made by 
them to do business in Japan proved unprofitable and the venture was given 


BF ib SS RS AO A PERS, in BRA RS 1: Yenching Journal of Chinese 
Studies, Monograph Series No. 7, Peking (1934: 40); China Review, 19(1891): 50. 

2 The subject of the establishment and rapid growth of Macao has merited the attention of 
historians in recent years. Cf. C. A. Montalto de Jesus, Historic Macao (Hong Kong 1902, 
2nd ed. Macao 1926); H. Cordier, L’ Arrivée des Portugais en Chine (Leide 1911); H. Bernard, 
s.J., Aux Portes de la Chine (Tientsin 1933); Chang T’ien-tsé, Simo-Portuguese Trade from 
1514 to 1644 (Leyden 1934); A. Cortesto, The Suma Oriental of Tomé Pires and the Book of 
ripeness Loner 1944); C. R. Boxer, Macau na Epoca da Restauragao (Macau 1942), 

j in the Far 1550-1770 Pings T965) weil. Sant Chien rants Coe 
( ee ta: Pe ene estern Pioneers and their Discovery of Macao (Macao 1949) 


| Japan Trade, ) 1640 (Lisbon 1959) and the, ne ab erie: ret 
sel E. Lavisse and A. Ramband, Histoire Générale (Paris 1895, Vol. 5: 904-9); N. D. Harris, 
Europe and the East (Boston 1926: 377). | | 
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up. In India, however, the Company set about the building up of an empire 
in no uncertain manner.* King Charles I granted a monopoly to another 
English company, sometimes known as the Courteen Association, three of 
whose ships appeared at Macao in 1637. Nota little trouble accrued to Macao 
from these English vessels, for John Weddell, the commander, acted in 
complete disregard of the Chinese regulations, and the mandarins decided. 
that Macao should be held responsible for the conduct of all Europeans. 
They imposed a fine of 80,000 taels (about £30,000) upon the Portuguese, 
as if the latter could have impeded the movements of these Englishmen !® 
The Chinese officials even felt that all dealings with Europeans should be 
centred at Macao but this idea was found to be impracticable. 

In due course a merger of the rival English companies took place; the 
subjugation of India was put in hand, in the face of French and Dutch rivalry; 
and the monopoly was maintained in China against British nationals who 
tried to infringe the privileges of its franchise. The Company, seeking to 
extend its trade, despatched ships from India to China, and the Chinese 
determined that all non-Portuguese foreign trade should be concentrated at 
Whampoa 3% 7. In this connection a Chinese official was stationed at Taipa 
& ff, the pair of little islands just south of the city of Macao. At this anchorage 
the mandarins would measure foreign ships for dues and provide Chinese 
pilots to take non-Portuguese ships to Whampoa, the port of Canton.® 

At Canton residences were built by Chinese merchants privileged to 
trade with the foreigners and to these premises the foreign merchants were 


* Queen Elizabeth I incorporated the first lish company by royal charter in 1600, 
conferring on The Governor and C of Mer of London, trading to the East Indies 
‘the sole right of trading with the East Indies, beyond the Cape of Good ’. Ki 
I renewed the charter ‘for ever’ in 1609, and Cromwell confirmed it in 1657, while loans to the 
Crown in later times—such as {2,000,000 in 1698, £3,200,000 in 1708, £1,000,000 in 1742 and 
other occasions—served to strengthen the Company's position. It came to rule India and be- 
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assigned during the trading season, approximately from September to March, 
to quarters in the commodious buildings provided for them. 

These were called the Factories. The property on which the buildings 
to accommodate the foreigners at Canton were erected was situated by the 
river, between the western suburbs of Canton city, lying about 600 feet from 
the south-west corner of the city wall and the north bank of the river. The 
front extended along the river bank for a thousand feet by about, at first, 
some three hundred feet in depth. Within this area thirteen sites were marked 
out, averaging about 100 feet in width (some of the sites were only 50 feet 
wide, several over 100 and one nearly 150 feet in width). On the land side 
Chinese shops and dwellings crowded upon the Factory area, and it was only 
by a succession of reclamations that the area was enlarged. In this way each 
plot was deepened to five hundred feet or more but the width remained 
unchanged. On each plot a succession of four, five or more buildings was 
erected, of brick and granite, two storeys high, ‘very spacious and airy’. 
Probably of Eastern design, adapted to Western requirements, the premises 
were used for business on the ground floor with dwellings on the upper. 
In course of time further reclamations enabled the gardens in front of the 
Factories, at the river side, to be extended, but the frontage, facing the river, 
was always limited to the width of the site.’ 

The Chinese name for the Factories was “Thirteen Hongs’, Shih-san Hong 
-+-= 47,8 for there were thirteen Factories, whose sites and their respective 
buildings were owned by the Chinese Hong merchants individually but rented 
to the foreigners. The Factories bore distinctive Chinese names but in course 
of time the foreigners gave them English names as well, and this explains 
how the Factory premises came to be known as: Danish, Huang Chi R& 
(Yellow Flag); Spanish, Lu Sung &#% (Luzon); French, Kao Kung && 
(High Public); Chungqua * (later Mingqua), Wan Yiian B&H (Ten 


” The English adopted the term ‘factory’ from the Portuguese feitoria, a term first used by 
the Venetians and other Italians. Its use in the Far East to mean ‘a place where factors or com- 
mercial agents transact business’ can be traced to India when the Portuguese introduced this 
term as early as 1500, after which it was always used by them when referring to their trading 
stations as from their cities. 
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thousand Springs); Auang Yiian iii (Wide Springs), later American; 
Imperial (7.e. Austrian), Ma Ying #/@ (Twin Eagles); Pao Shun %)f 
(Precious and Prosperous); Swedish, Sui % (the Chinese name for Sweden); 
Old English, Lung Shun '€M (Glorious Prosperity); ‘Chow Chow’ (i.e. 
mixed), Féng T’at @ A (Great and Affluent); New English, Pao Ho &# 
(Ensures Harmony); Dutch, Chi J %2% (Assembled Righteousness); the 
Creek Factory, / [io &M (Justice and Peace) (in Cantonese E-wo). The 
largest Hong was the New English Factory, with a total built-over area of 
about 75,000 sq.ft., but the Danish, Chungqua and Old English Factory were 
each over 50,000 sq.ft. in area.® . 

When, in later years, the foreign merchants increased in number accom- 
modation was found for each firm in separate houses on each Factory site. 
All the buildings were rebuilt more than once, because of alterations and loss 
by fire. One fire gutted the Factories in 1822 when a conflagration which 
started in a part of Canton city spread to and destroyed the Factories. In 1843 
the buildings were burned down by an anti-foreign mob and once more in 
1856, when a mob again expressed its disapproval of the presence of foreigners 
in China, after Admiral Seymour had bombarded the city of Canton. In the. 
later stages the designs of the buildings were decidedly Western, and after the 
fire of 1843 three-storied structures were erected on the old sites.” 

At the end of each season the foreign supercargoes," in common with 
all foreigners—excepting the Portuguese at Macao—had to embark in their 
ships and leave China until the next season, the times for the voyages being 
determined by the regular monsoon trade winds.™ 


* In 1780 the English Company paid a rent of £700 a year; thirty years later it was £2,100 
ens by. 1823, fi,000. 
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The English Company would have liked to prevent other European 
ships from trading to China, but no action could be taken against Dutch, 
French and other European vessels, save during a state of war. The Company 
did manage to exercise its prerogatives, however, against all British subjects, 
and ‘the insatiate desire of English merchants outside the Company’s ring 
was checked in 1693 when the Company’s charter had been renewed’. The 
Company justified itself in this policy because of the sums expended annually, 
among other things, on the purchase of costly presents for Chinese ranking 
officials. 

The volume of the trade at Canton grew and the Chinese mandarins, 
by setting up a sort of a guild which came to be known as the Co-Hong, 
compelled all foreign trade there to be channelled through a few Chinese 
who had the privilege to be members of this organization. By means of the 
Co-Hong the Chinese officials created a virtual monopoly in Canton, especially 
in the important items of trade, whereby the mandarins collected substantial 
perquisites from the Chinese merchants, also known as Hong merchants, who 
had bought their way into it, besides the sums they levied on the trade itself. 
Only the really important items of merchandise were restricted to the mem- 
bers of the Co-Hong, however, and there was an active though modest 
traffic in quite a number of articles with Chinese traders who were not among 
those privileged to join the Co-Hong.™ 

Through this system the foreigners paid more for Chinese merchandise 
than if they had been permitted to trade freely and received less for their 
imports than if there had been an unrestricted market. As the volume of 
the trade grew so also grew the rapacity of Chinese officialdom, for the 


13 H. B. Morse, The Chronicles of the East India Company trading to China, 1635-1834 
(Oxford 1926, Vol. I: 161, 177, 181, 182 passim); M. Greenberg, British Trade and the Opening 
of China, 1800-42 (Cambridge University Press, 1951: 22-23); J. M. Braga, Hong Kong and 
Macao (Hong Kong 1960: 41-2), to mention three among many books touching upon the subject. 

-™ Yule and Burnell, Hobson-fobson, London, 1903, p. 422, believe, though speaking with 


diffidence, that the word Co-Hong was ‘an exogamous union between the Latin Co- and the 
Chinese Hong’. First formally established in 1720 it was an association of Chinese merchants 
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bureaucratic system of China’s administration gave ample scope for the 
mandarins to exploit their positions. An appointment to Canton had become 
one of the most prized plums in the administrative service of the Chinese 
Empire.” 

Obligatory Gifts to Mandarins 


Besides the sums extorted from the Chinese members of the Co-Hong, 
and even small traders, the mandarins saw to it that the practice became 
firmly established whereby obligatory presents had to be given, principally 
at Chinese New Year but also on other occasions. Furthermore the officials 
at Canton, who owed their appointments to the senior officials in Peking, 
were expected not only to purchase, which they did from the Chinese mer- 
chants at prices ruinously low to the sellers, valuable clocks and watches for 
the Emperor and the principal ministers, but were compelled to give presents 
as well. These articles became, thus, ‘a means of corruption between the 
Canton officials and their superiors in the capital’. 

Among these gifts the most favoured were costly curiosities in gold or 
silver, made in Europe, generally artistically enamelled and set with precious 
stones, like clocks and watches of the most intricate kind (the watches often 
in pairs), and artfully fashioned articles such as gem-studded snuff-boxes 
and automata in the form of music boxes, as well as ‘jewelled birds which — 
sang when the lid opened’, among other things. These articles made by 
skilled craftsmen, in Switzerland, Paris and elsewhere and to some extent in 
Birmingham, were often expensive objects, said to ‘amuse the Mandarins in 
Canton and Peking, and were given by the Chinese Hong merchants as 
obligatory New Year presents to the Government officials’. 

The idea of making these gifts of watches or clocks was started by the 
Portuguese early in the 16th century, and Father Ruggieri, the first missionary 
from Macao permitted to reside in China, showed some of these articles to 
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the mandarins at Chao-ch’ing #8, then the seat of the Viceroyalty of 
Kwangtung i # and Kwangsi Si #%. A few years later Father Ricci gave some 
of these as presents to the Emperor himself at Peking.’ They set the pattern 
for presents to the Emperor and Chinese officials by the envoys of various 
nations to China. In a few cases they were purchased by merchants or mission- 
aries from the Portuguese dealers at Macao, to present to officials at Canton 
and elsewhere in China. 

Besides importing these articles the priests took to making clocks, also 
smaller time-pieces and various automata and other contrivances—mechanical 
figures of persons and animals, even a lion and a tiger. Among the men who 
constructed these in China were the Portuguese Fathers Gabriel de Magalhaes _ 
(+1677) and Tomas Pereira (+1708), the Swiss Brother Coadjutor Jacques 
Brocard (+1718), the French Fathers Gilles Thébault (+1766), Michel Benoist 
(+1774), Nicolas-Marie Roy (+1769), Hubert de Méricourt (+1774), Jean- 
Matthieu de Ventavon (+1787), the Moravian Father Charles Slaviczek 
(+1735) and the Austrian Brother Coadjutor Frangois-Louis Stadlin (1790), 
to mention the most important. All these were Jesuits, members of the 
Portuguese and French Missions in China.* 

At Macao and Canton, too, the manufacture of watches and clocks on 
a restricted scale came to be carried on, Chinese artisans being trained for 
the purpose. These timepieces, inferior in quality to the originals imported 
from Europe, served as presents for the less important mandarins and con- . 
tributed to reduce the profits made on the imported articles.” 

Describing these wares, two Chinese mandarins Cheung Yu-lam ik # 
and Yan Kwong-yam 4) 9 {£, in the middle of the 18th century gave a short 
description of clocks and watches which they had seen in Macao.” It has 
been stated that by the end of the 18th century clocks in China numbered 
several thousands, many of them from Europe, including quitea few extremely 

1? Pasquale D’Elia, s.j., Fonti Ricciane. Docuimenti originali concernenti Matteo Ricci e la storia 
re : me I’ Europa e la Cina. 1579-1615 (Roma 1942-49, Vol. I: 146; Vol. II: 91, 
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valuable pieces, set with precious stones and richly enamelled; but large 
numbers, of comparatively inferior quality, were made in China.** 


Trading tn ‘Sing-Songs’ 

This traffic in clocks and watches was encouraged by Emperor K’ang-hsi 
who ordered a regular purchase of these articles for distribution among 
those of his Court whom he wished to honour. His grandson, Emperor Ch’ien- 
lung, proved to be an even more enthusiastic patron, for he gave instructions 
for the annual purchase of clocks and watches of the best kinds to the value 
of 30,000 to 60,000 taels (£12,000—£25,000). Thus by the middle of the 
18th century the English East India Company was buying these articles, in 
London, for the value of £20,000 and more each year, to send to Canton.** 
In the pidgin-English jargon used in Canton between the foreign traders and 
their Chinese counterparts, these objects were generally called ‘sing-songs’ 
because so many of them were fitted with musical boxes which played pleasant 
tunes.” 

The leading London suppliers of ‘sing-songs’ were the watchmakers 
Francis Magniac and Charles Cabrier (both of Swiss descent), the former 
established at Clerkenwell (England), as well as James Cox, of Shoe Lane, 
London, who bought from Geneva, and Edward Ellicott, who carried on 
business ‘under the Royal Exchange’, London.** The European craftsmen 
who created these articles—some of which were extremely valuable—showed 
considerable skill in their work, vying with one another in turning out the 
most ae and intricate Feri 
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The most costly ‘sing-songs’ were shipped from London by the English 
East India Company to their office at Canton; but besides the Company some 
of the business in these articles, obviously the less expensive ones, was in 
the hands of the officers and supercargoes of the English ships; even the 
sailors did well in this trade.** These valuable articles were small and did 
not interfere with the cargo space of the ships. In China the men exchanged 
their wares for Chinese goods like articles of porcelain, screens, lacquered 
products and fans, chests and paintings, embroidered shawls ‘and tapestries, 
ivories and carved jades and other stones, for most of which buyers could be 
found in Europe. The greater part of this private trade was carried on at 
Canton but some restricted business was done at Whampoa and Macao. In 
many cases the purveyors of the articles were acting on behalf of European 
principals but some must have done business for their own account.” 

The English engaged in this trade often complained that the Chinese 
got the better of the bargaining, but it continued without interruption. When 
the business by the officers and men interfered with the Company’s trade 
in the ‘sing-songs’ the Directors ordered its suspension, but these orders 
remained a dead letter.*’ 

‘We realise’, Dr Georges Bonnant explains, ‘that the Far East, ever 
since the 16th century, has been an interesting market for western horology. 


workmanship, dating from pore ent oe 19th Centuries, in the Palace Museum and Wu Ying 
Tien, Peking (Palace Museum, Peiping 1933); M. Planchon, L' Horloge: son histotre Bandy castors 
pittoresque et artistique (Paris 1899); Michel: A des premuéres montres: erscte 
Horloges (“Technica’, Bruxelles 1956); G. H. Baillie, Clocks and Watches; an historical biblio- 
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i962. 3 oe (3[4 September], 1960) apud J. L. Cranmer-Byng, An Embassy to Chea, 
%3 It does not appear that other Europeans did a great deal of the business in ‘sing-songs’. 
*s Nothing seems to have been recorded in the Portuguese archives about this branch of the 
wy meet ao ean a peek tray Pamge Fm greg arp B. Morse’s The Chronicles 
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i to Peking as a page. In a journal mentions a 
visit made to the ises, in the Factories at of ne iam M 
who, as the of the East Tadiaman Hiudartan was permitted to enjoy the Company’ 
‘privilege . He recorded: evening we went to see some curious clock 
work at Captain Mackintosh’s factory. One dhe: chetn wee. pestienlorty cacany ote 
beautiful pyramid wi it and four dragons at its base 


: eli 
bea! ep it continually i an elephant who at the same time moves both 
his trunk and tail’ ACORN China, 1962: 31 quoting Staunton’s- 
MS. own inthe Libary of Duke University, North Carlin} : 


derir that the Chinese merchants at Canton wer were compelled to 
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Until the 19th century, watches and clocks were, above all, intended as gifts 
brought by the missionaries and European ambassadors or sold on the spot 
by merchants, in order to enrich the collections of sovereigns, princes or 
local high dignitaries. Clocks and watches performed no practical service yet, 
for the Orientals had not the same horary system as we had and, moreover, 
the reliability of the western timekeepers suffered from the climate and the 
lack of qualified repairers. This being the case, the demand was rather for 
luxury articles intended to dazzle, amaze and divert’.** 
In an interesting passage, Needham, Wang and Price give us an idea of 
one of the more elaborate of the pieces of ‘sing-song’ sent to China: 
Certain descriptive catalogues and inventories give us a glimpse of the kindlof apparatus 
which was then being made for the Chinese market. James Cox was a clock-maker and 
jeweller who was deeply engaged in the trade and his catalogues described a remarkable 
‘Chronoscope’, the fellow piece of one which had been sent in the “Triton’ Indiaman to 
Canton in 1769, and which ‘now adorns the palace of the Emperor of China’. The appa- 
ratus, 16 ft. in height, was of course made in gold studded with gems, but its interest lies 
in the extent to which it embodied features characteristic of the medieval clocks of China 
and Islam. Besides a mechanised armillary sphere ye celestial globe, there were jack 
figures which struck bells at the hours and quarters, flying dragons which dropped (real) 
pearls into the mouths of other creatures waiting to receive them, and an elephant which 
ae veranibe « 9 wheel waving its trunk and tail. Some of the clock casing was of . 
» permitting a view of the works, and one dial registered quarter-seconds.”” 


Residence at Macao 


By the middle of the 18th century Chinese officialdom had set the pattern, 
after a number of modifications, whereby trade should be carried on at 
Canton. With its growth—it had more than doubled from 1720 to 1756*°— 
the exactions and demands of the mandarins also increased. The English 
had made efforts to find openings for their ships in other Chinese ports, but 
the authorities at Canton countered this by obtaining from the Emperor, in 
1737, an edict which tightened the conditions governing the trade with the 
Europeans. This was followed by another edict, in 1760, which forbade trade 
at any Chinese port except Canton, and which imposed even stricter controls 
over the foreigners in China.** H. B. Morse has summarized the terms of 
this edict and the restrictions enforced at the time: 


® Georges Bonnant, op. cit. Si par gor hncokes jmpel a Most of the ‘sing-songs’ eigenen, 
Palaces have disappeared: p y eunuchs or smashed and lost in the looting of Peking 
autthe ie Mecer otis 1500. . 


® Heavenly Clockecork (1960: 152). 
pa. vb hg ly meager pc, Le Statistics (London 
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1. Foreigners were to trade and lodge with Hong merchants, at Canton, 
only. 

2. When the trading was ended and the ships despatched for Europe the 
foreigners must go to Macao. 

3. Hong merchants were to settle all their accounts justly by the time. of 
the departure of the ships, and were under all circumstances to finish 
their accounts and affairs before the return of the ships. 


4. Hong merchants were to be held responsible for the wrong doings of 
foreigners to whom they had rented quarters in the Hongs to serve as 
factories, while other Chinese were not to build houses for rent to the 
Europeans. 

5. In the future foreigners were not to have Chinese servants except the 
‘established’ linguists and compradores. 

6. Chinese were forbidden to borrow money from foreigners on pain of 
severe punishment and confiscation of property. 

7. Foreigners were not to employ couriers to carry letters into the interior 
or to ascertain prices of commodities except with the advice and consent 
of the officials. 

8. Additional troops under a mandarin of war were to be charged with 
the special duty of looking after the European ships and maintaining 
order.” 

This was an important development in the arrangements for the residence 
of foreign merchants in China when Chinese officialdom suddenly determined 
that Macao could be used by non-Portuguese foreigners, as a ‘convenient 
place of Residence from whence you may pass and repass’. Before this, when 
the loading of the ships had been completed the supercargoes were not 
permitted to remain at Canton, but had to leave in their ships and return to 
their own countries. The new instructions observed that ‘as there is a regular 
time for the ships, depending on the monsoon, there will be a fixed time 
for the supercargoes, if any business is unfinished or accounts unsettled, 
they may go to Macao and remain there, and not suffer the inconvenience 
of having to go to Europe’.™ 

The change in the old arrangements now mooted by the Chinese officials 
represented a complete volte-face from the earlier attitude. As recently as 
1750, reiterating previous orders, the Canton authorities had sent a note to 
Macao reminding the Portuguese not to permit any foreigner to live at Macao, 

2 articles ictly enforced; they ically a dead 
ee ae ie aes of Cone Ges Tas el 
3 H. B. Morse, The Chronicles of the East India Company, Vol. V: 77. 
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in accordance with earlier injunctions to this effect.“ For a long time, the 
foreigners at Canton had eyed Macao with much longing and now, at last, it 
seems that they would have their wish.® 

But however keen the Chinese at Canton might have been to oblige the 
foreign merchants this was more easily said than done, for the laws of Portugal 
expressly forbade the residence of foreigners in any Portuguese possession 
without a licence issued by the government in Lisbon. 

As recently as March 9, 1746, a Royal Order had been sent from Goa 
to the Governor of Macao reminding him that, contrary to earlier standing 
prohibitions, ships belonging to foreigners had been trading at Macao and 
foreigners had been living in the City of Macao. The document stressed 

_ that the laws should be kept, as failure of their observance meant that ‘serious 
losses would be suffered by His Majesty’s Portuguese vassals not to mention 
other inconveniences of dangerous consequence to public order’. 

To guard against such a state of affairs His Majesty ‘ordered the exact 
observance of the aforementioned prohibitions, excepting only missionaries 
who had obtained the King’s permission to carry on missionary work in the 
Portuguese Empire’. No other foreigner, the order went on to state, is 
permitted to establish himself in this City on any pretext whatsoever: 

i shecnse secuaisos he'deta ant os won a arsemaabie porta neahal be expelled 


In the same way no fo ship may enter the port, excepting in case of 


must be property vented If good cause is shown such ship may | cj the prvieges of 
hospitality and, after obtaining all that which may be needed within 


des told hip eet Cha Soom the port. Whie.in putt, tho. sumnl aaats bo gaa 
under surveillance so as to prevent trading with persons residing in the city of Macao, 
npn Pate nang caempandrmmeagognesaeta eines even and confiscation of 
Fat oe amma heer steal plac 5 at yu Amaia ai 26 ata ht it 
necessary so as to prevent all contraband trade 
Only ships from Manila would be excepted from this regulation and 
would be permitted the use of the port to trade, unless orders to the contrary 
should be issued by the King.** The document concluded by ordering the 
ee or Seek 2 1258 (enh xe indiad phen eames See 
Writer), in the Arquivo Historico Ultramarino, Lisbon. 
* One wonders if the change had not been accomplished by some sort of payment to the 


Macao and Manila began almost immediately after the establishment 


(This subject has not received serious study yet, but see C. R. 
Rivaley- dn the, Pari Bint 7th century, 
December 1946 and April sotrc 1b 164 Ga 305) se 
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Governor ‘to register this order in the Secretariat of the Government and 
to transmit a copy to the Senate of the City for the same to be registered in 
its records’.*” 

A change such as the Chinese proposed must have been due to some 
modification in the Portuguese attitude. As a matter of fact this did happen 

. to be the case, but it was not as easy as the mandarins seemed to think. The 
modification took place when the Council of Goa decided on April 22, 1757 
to inform the Governor of Macao ‘not to admit any foreigner without express 
permission from the Portuguese viceroy’. Although it was not exactly a 
reversal of earlier orders this was a new approach to the subject, and it did 
show that the viceregal court at Goa might be prepared to consider special 
cases.** 

The principal effect of the new ruling issued by the Viceroy of Portuguese 
India was interpreted to mean that Portuguese merchants at Macao might, 
with the approval of the Portuguese authorities, ‘engage’ foreigners, ostensibly 
as their employees. Every foreigner seeking to reside at Macao had thus to 
find a Portuguese sponsor. This enabled Macao houseowners, at a time when 
the little settlement had been feeling for a long time the pinch of a trade slump, 
to rent their houses, some of which were fine edifices, survivals of Macao's 
earlier, more prosperous days. 

Among the first to make arrangements to live at Macao under the new 
conditions were Capt. Robert Jackson, Mr George Smith and Mr John 
Spencer, who had been able in 1761 to remain in China and Macao the year 
round, without the English East India Company’s licence. The Company's 
Resident Select Committee at Canton however sent an identical letter to 
these three gentlemen: 

Agreeable to our instructions from the Hon! the East India Company, we hereby inform 

elapsed yarn el wag yan my ag Britain shall remain in China the 

ear round without their leave or orders for so but that they proceed by the first 
conveyance to the parts of India from whence they came and also that they have given the 


aid ‘Carta Regia ao Gov.*" e Cap.” Geral desta Cidade sobre a admissio, commercio, e domicilio 

iros em Macau’, in Livro das Ordens Regias do Leal Senado, ff. 48-49. This order 

had been preceded by two royal orders issued in 1742, prohibiting the sdmission at nregs 

businessmen and foreign ships (cf. Register ‘No. 50, of the Macao ff. 178e,-181), and 
by other instructions issued in the same strain: Ordem Regia dated May 9, | 


and yet another on May 18, 1747 (see Macao Senate Register No. 52, ff. 18-180.). 
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necessary orders to their several Presidencies not to suffer any Persons to proceed to 
Canton with a view of staying any longer than the departure of the Shipping from thence. 
If however any Person who is now resident at Canton shall make it appear to us that it is 
detrimental to his Affairs in going so soon in such case You are allow'd to stay till the 
next season and no longer on pain of their resentment as the Law shall empower them.” 


Capt. Jackson and John Spencer decided to leave but George Smith 
managed to find excuses to remain and by so doing he continued to be a 
thorn in the English Company’s side for a quarter of a century. 

Capt. Jackson proceeded to India and then to Goa where he managed to 
make arrangements for himself to be naturalized as a Portuguese subject. 
He turned up at Macao, sponsored by Mr Joao de Carvalho, who had arrived 
from Calcutta not long before, and was able to set up a home. Mr Carvalho, 
in common with several Portuguese and Goans at the time, had engaged in 
business in Bengal and elsewhere on the eastern coast of India during the 
trade expansion which took place during the middle of the 18th century. 
When conditions for trade with China showed some promise a few of these 
gentlemen made their way to Macao, one or two at a time, and when, in later 
years, business grew to substantial proportions, a number of them pr _ 

The records of the Macao Senate shed further light on the new situation ° 
for a ‘Letter written by the Governor and Captain General [of Macao], José 
Placido de Matos Saraiva’, sent to the Senate, may be seen. It states that ‘the 
Englishman Roberto Jacson [i.e., Jackson] now residing at Macao has been 
naturalized in the City by special permission given by the Viceroy of India’. 
Dated November 16, 1764 the letter from Goa went on to remind the authori- 


George Smith com ignored the Company’s repeated demands for him to leave, claim- 
ay readers ag ig cama aby ry aebaabe bathe: Sebi ree he 
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a B. Morse, Chronicles, Vol. Il: 99-106; H. B. Morse, The’ International Relations of the 
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sige, Yat. 1. shan. V: 33-42; E.H. Pritchard, The Crucial Years of Early 
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Opium from foreign ships at Macao’. The Senate replied to the Governor 
on November 24, 1764, pointing out that ‘the said Englishman should have 
presented the Portuguese Viceroy’s order to the Senate for registration, 
inasmuch as this special concession has not been granted to any one up to 
the present, by reason of the fact that in these Archives there are standing 
instructions to the contrary, which have not been revoked’. 

The surviving archives at Macao do not seem to make any mention of 
George Smith.” 

Among the next to take advantage of the concession granted by the 
Viceroy of Portuguese India was M. Fran¢ois Vauquelin, the Agent in China 
of the French East India Company; he succeeded in getting permission in 
1765.4 The members of the Select Committee at Canton of the English 
East India Company also tried to get the same permission but they succeeded 
only seven years later (in 1772), They then rented the stately mansion of 
Mr Anténio José da Costa, at the Praia Grande, together with a fine residence 
within a very spacious garden at Rua de San Loureng¢o, for which they paid 
a rental of four hundred and fifty patacas a year, a handsome rental by the 
standards of the time.** Later, the East India Companies of other countries: 
the Netherlands, Prussia, Sweden and the Austrian Netherlands did the same 
thing. In course of time the representatives of these companies assumed some 
of the trappings of what came to be somewhat like those of a consular service.” 


The ‘Country Merchants’ at Macao 
A new line of business thus came to be built up. At Canton the foreign 
merchants were limited to trading during six months each year; at Macao 
they could transact business, if they so desired, throughout the year. ‘The ships 
© Register No. 68 of the Macao Senate, ff. 340-340». schesc dhe Mites wien ee tie 
indebtedness to Father Benjamin Videira Pires, I+ for the Macao archives for this 
information and several other transcriptions in the present 


® The Macao records are far from complete; quite «number ofthe old codices and paper 
have disappeared, having succumbed to the action of bookworms and the effects ofthe 
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carrying the goods were confined to the sailings dependent on the monsoons, 
but with the merchandise stored in godowns at Macao the volume of this busi- 
ness could be spread out over twelve months, and it expanded gradually. The 
senior memibers of the English East India Company would probably have 
scorned to trade at Macao; not so the East India Companies of other nations, 
the private merchants and even some of the English Company’s juniors. 

A working arrangement was established whereby Portuguese merchants 
at Macao, by co-operating with their foreign friends and acting as their 
sureties with the Portuguese authorities, helped to build up business at 
Macao whereby both sides benefited, although it is generally believed at 
Macao that the share allotted to the Portuguese was always relatively small. 
In the course of this business transactions followed in which links were 
established between Macao merchants and British, Indian, Parsi, Armenian 
and Goan merchants in Eastern India, at such places as Calcutta, Madras, 
Chandanagore, Pondicherry, etc. The English E. 1. Company called these 
traders in India ‘Country merchants’, and their ships ‘Country ships’.*’ 

By making use of Macao and Portuguese sponsors in this little place, 
the ‘interlopers’, as the Company also called them, met with considerable 
success, for quite a number of people in India were able thus to carry on a 
brisk private trade, and an arrangement resulted which proved profitable in a 
three-cornered way. The Macao authorities also collected benefits from the 
import taxes levied on the goods. This was not the first occasion when this 
had been done; there had been previous, short-lived transactions, and George 
Smith had managed to evade the Company’s expulsion orders since 1761. 
But this was the first sustained and successful effort which came to plague 
the English Company’s monopoly by real and determined opposition, while 
the newcomers were not burdened with the heavy overhead expenses which 
the Company incurred with its expensive staff living in lavish style. 

The advantages accruing to Macao and its citizens were not readily 
evident at the time when the idea was first mooted, but in later years it was 
found that besides the proportions of the profits paid to the Portuguese 
merchants at Macao and revenues for the public exchequer, the opportunity 
arose for clerks and others to find employment. As the number of foreign 
traders increased and as the volume of trade grew so also did the number of 
jobs increase for clerical occupations and interpreters at Macao as well as 
Canton, besides the variety of jobs involved in the supervision of the unload- 


© Used originally in ee native merchants and their in India, 
the term was employed b the English East India see a rts their ships 
not in the service of the . Yule and Burnell ee 
ee terra’—of the country, hence ‘native’. See Yule and Burnell 
Hobson-Jobson: 266-67 ; C. Hunter, The Fan-kwae at Canton: 33; W.H. Coates, The Old 
Country Trade (London: 1911). 
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ing and loading and storage of goods, and as intermediaries between the 
foreigners and the Chinese. All this paved the way for similar occupations in 
Hong Kong when the British colony was established two or three generations 
later.** Several Portuguese went into business on their own, too, and some of 
them did very well; there were several stevedores and a couple of Portuguese 
shipbuilders and repairers. Two or three dockyards were set up on Lappa 
Island across Macao’s Inner Harbour. 

There were persons in Macao who opposed the entry-of the foreigners; 
among these were some of the clerics. Several bishops in succession to each 
other were particularly hostile to the idea and one of them expressed the 
fear that the foreigners ‘would corrupt the morals of the citizens’. 

This was not the first time that there had been objections, for when, in 
1732, Emperor Yung-chéng #€ iE proposed, repeating an earlier suggestion 
made by his father, Emperor K’ang-hsi 8%, that China’s trade with Western 
countries should be concentrated at and limited to Macao, ‘with the object 
of keeping the “‘barbarians’’ out of China’, the bishops of Macao, Peking and 
Nanking, supported by Anténio do Amaral Meneses, Governor of Macao, 
had succeeded in persuading the Viceroy at Goa to veto the Macao Senate’s 
acceptance of the idea. The Senate sent a protest to the Governor, to no 
purpose. One of the bishops was ‘filled with horror at the thought of men, 
worse than brutes and without fearing God’s or human laws, who hired their 
own wives to foreigners living at Macao’.*' 

It should be mentioned that the newcomers who came to apply for 
residence at Macao were mainly Britons, Parsis and Armenians but there was 
a sprinkling of Dutchmen, Frenchmen and others, and a number of women 
did take to living as mistresses (or ‘pensioners’) with the foreign men, very 
few of whom were married, while even the Benedicks, with very few excep- 
tions, did not bring their wives with them on the uncomfortable journeys 
from Europe and America to China. The English Company’s rules prohibited 
marriage with local women in India and in the Company’s establishments in 
the Far East, but the rules did not forbid the liaisons which became quite a 

#8 J.P. Braga, The Portuguese in Hong Kong and China (Macao 1944). The subject of the work 
done by the interpreters from Macao, at Canton and Hong Kong merits study. 
# M. Teixeira, Macau e a sua Diocese (Macau 1940, Vol. IL: 261-2, ff). 
% Arquivos de Macau, 1929, Vol. 1: 253-269. 
Su when, in 1777, Dom Frey Alexandre da Silva Pedrosa Guimaries, Bishop 
i Governor designate, 
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common practice. In fact some of the foreigners traded in the names of their 
local ‘pensioners’ .®* 

Be that as it may, several British ‘interlopers’ had appeared at Canton and 
settled at Macao, as representatives of private traders in India, alleging often 
that it was their intention to try and collect debts due by the Hong merchants 
and other Chinese traders to them or their constituents in India. For a number 
of years the Chinese merchants had been experiencing difficulties and, offering 
high rates of interest, in contravention of the Chinese government’s express 
instructions, had induced the ‘Country merchants’ in India to let them have 
cash loans or goods running into considerable sums of money, onextended terms. 
These loans were unsecured and the borrowers kept getting more and more 
deeply involved for, with the high interest compounding, the debts owed by 
Chinese ‘Hong’ and other merchants amounted eventually to over 4,300,000 
dollars.** By 1777 only four of the Hong merchants were said to be solvent. 


the majority of the foreigners living i in Macao probably never eeoet ee ee 
ew of them did marry their ‘pensioners’, generally in secret. One rere ta aaheg 


Gt onery 6 5 hotelier ois Masha da Baek, Wc ‘wedded a foreign merchant [Thomas van 
Mierop, of the East India Company’s staff and presumably son of one of London’s leading 


ng ] 
cumstances’ (C. A. Montalto de Jesus, Historic Macao, Macao 1926: 134-135). She was not 
very well educated and seems to have experienced difficulty about the her husband’s 
name, for when, later in life, she built a ship she called it the Martha erope. Her husband had 
left her a considerable fortune which she employed in business and did well, and at death she 
bequentcd othe Sana Casa da Misercordia (the Holy House of Mercy) large sum of mos 
devoted to charitable purposes. Her portrait, with her surname mispelt * 


When, in later years, me concerns, especially British, set up successful businesses in 
the Far East they followed the old ruling, first established by the English East India Company, 


marriage to local women. 
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In consequence of this state of affairs the Chinese officials demanded 
the setting up of a fund, which was a ‘voluntary’ levy on the foreign trade, in 
the form of a 3% ad valorem contribution collected by the Hong merchants 
themselves on all imported goods, excepting woollens, calicoes and iron, and 
was paid into the treasury of their association. The foreigners called this the 

. Consoo Fund. 

In actual practice the tax was often increased and at times 6% of the 
value of the imports had to be paid into the fund, very little of which was 
applied, however, to the payment of debts. The Peking and Canton authorities 
saw to it that the money was used to defray all sorts of expenses, as the figures 
for 1793, given as an example, serve to show: . 


Cong Ka,** a sum annually presented to the Emperor originally 
established instead of clocks, watches, etc., but continued although 


similar articles were again demanded ye ee ae ee Tis 55,000 
Quan Suie,? a contribution to defray the expenses of the Army, 
demanded whenever revolt increased the expenses in this Depart- 
ment: 
Sie I os oe Wig et bets eas Bie. oe" Ve Ee Ted 50,000 
for Setchuen [Szechwan]... .. -- .- «1 ee te ee os 25,000 
To discharge debts of Sinqua to Europeans... .. .. -- «+ => 42,500 
Clocks, watches, and pieces of mechanism for the Emperor by order 
of the Hoppe Aiea nent aa” a Malsdiede ak See be ee 100,000 
Tis 272,500™ 


Any excuse seems to have provided the opportunity for the mandarins 
to raid the Fund: floods in the north, drought, expenses of embassies, like 
Macartney’s, and even for the personal use of the officials. 

The Chinese name for the building used as the Consoo House was 
2 77 @ MH yang-hang hui-kuan. The edifice, in its spacious grounds, was owned 
by the Hong merchants and was used by them as their meeting place. 

It seems that among those who were creditors of the Canton merchants 
were London sellers of ‘sing-songs’ who, being anxious to do business, 
appear to have sold to the Canton merchants on credit. In great part the 
bankruptcy of the Chinese merchants was due, as has been shown, to the 
heavy exactions by the mandarins, and this resulted in the business in ‘sing- 
songs’ dropping off; the Canton merchants were no longer in a position to 
make gifts of valuable jewellery and costly mechanical toys purchased by the 
Chronicles, Vol. 11: 43-47; P. Auber, China, an Outline of its Government, Laws and Policy, 


London 1834: 179-80; J. B. Eames, The English in China, London 1909.) 
_™ The name Consoo is derived from Kung so 2:ffi, or guild, and seems to be an ati 
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mandarins at ridiculously low prices. The officials in Peking continued to 
demand, however, what they had come to consider theirs by right; and the 
Hong merchants had still to send ‘sing-songs’ to the mandarins at the Imperial 
Court regardless of the sacrifices that this represented or the hardships entailed 
and borne by the merchants at Canton. In hopes of an improvement in 
conditions the London suppliers seem to have been prepared to allow their 
old customers in China extended terms, but this only aggravated the situation. 


Presence of ‘Interlopers’ 


James Cox, the merchant of Shoe Lane, London, being owed a great deal 
of money by some of the Canton merchants, went bankrupt. The goods 
stocked by him were extremely valuable and he had to resort to strenuous 
efforts to meet his obligations. He even attempted, owing ‘to the great scarcity 
of money in the East Indies’, to sell his stock in a lottery in London, for which 
special permission was given by Parliament in 1774.5° His son, John Henry 
Cox, then only 23 years of age, was persuaded by his father’s creditors to apply 
to the Court of Directors of the East India Company in London for permission 
to proceed to China and stay there ‘for a period of three years to sell his “sing- 
songs” ’® and, we may presume, to try to collect money owed by the Chinese 
to his father’s firm. Permission was granted by the Directors and John Henry 
Cox appeared at Canton on January 27, 1781, as an independent merchant.™ 

As we have seen, he was not the first such trader to enter the market, 
others had appeared and some of them had remained but most of these men 
had been summarily ousted. In his case, however, the Directors in London 
had taken a lenient, not to say sympathetic, attitude and it was with their 
authorization that he was allowed to set up in business in China. Young Cox 
reached Canton to learn that a Scotsman named John Reid had arrived in 
1779 ‘with a Commission from His Imperial Austrian Majesty as Consul at 
Canton and Chief of the Austrian Factory’. Reid had previously seen service 
in the Company’s marine establishment at Bengal and in that capacity had 
noticed the advantages of trading in China. The stratagem he had managed 

® Needham, Wang and Price, Heavenly Clockwork, 1960: 152 and 207, in which reference 
is made to Cox's catalogues: 
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to contrive would enable him to proceed to Canton and reside at Macao, 
The Company’s supercargoes at Canton presented with this peculiar situation 
decided that they could not very well refuse his credentials and he was per- 
mitted to try his hand as a merchant, at a juncture when trade was extremely 
difficult. 

When Cox arrived he found that most of the Chinese merchants having 
dealings with foreigners were insolvent and that it would be only with the 
greatest difficulty that he might be able to sell some of his wares. He even 
decided to try and exchange some of his goods for Chinese produce and in 
this he was successful. This enabled him to go into other business as well, 
and at the end of the season he turned up at Macao and applied for permission 
to reside there during the summer months, with Mr Jodo de Carvalho as 
his sponsor. 

At Macao, Cox joined Reid in business but it was not until a year later 
that a firm which went by the name of Cox and Reid evolved. The partners 
were joined, subsequently, by Daniel Beale, formerly a ship’s purser in the 
English Company’s service who, following the example set by Reid, obtained 
for himself the representation in China of the Kingdom of Prussia. Through 
these three merchants a number of people in India, among them several 
prosperous Parsi merchants and even some of the Company’s officers, were 
able to ship Indian goods to China. This led the East India Company to 
think of the expedient of setting up its own House of Agency, with members 
of its staff as representatives at Canton, to handle the business and accounts 
of private merchants in India desirous of trading 1 in China, to compete with 
the ‘interlopers’. The E. I. Company’s experiment did not prove successful, 
for business men and the Company’s own personnel in India did not care to 
entrust their trade to an organization sponsored by the Company.™ 

The business of Cox and Reid grew and before long the partners felt that 
they should have their own ships in which to carry their own or their clients’ 
goods besides using the vessels of their Portuguese sponsors at Macao or 
their business associates at Calcutta. They bought two small Indian-built 
ships, the Supply and the Enterprise, which were soon engaged in carrying 
principally cotton piecegoods, raw cotton and opium but also a variety of 
Indian products from India to China.“ From the very beginning this business 


%2 Morse, Chronicles, Vol. tf: 85. 
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or British members of the s staff, who preferred to deal with the ‘Country 


(Morse, Chronicles, Vol. II: 1 197, 206, 264, 285, 302, 327; Vol. I11: 231 passim). 
* The earliest quotations seem to be those which appeared! from time’ to time in 
Gazeta de Macao, a weekly published from 1824 to 1826. ey 
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was of appreciable volume, and as numbers of the East India Company’s 
junior employees in India were involved in it it had considerable unofficial 
sympathy as well as support. 
Being of an enterprising turn of mind, Cox and his associates were not 
content merely to do business in established lines or to enter into competition 
- with the East India Company; they began looking for other forms of activity. 
Among the ventures upon which they embarked with considerable enthusiasm 
was a new trade, that of buying furs on the Pacific coast of North America 
for sale at Canton and Macao.® 


Trading in Furs 

The first to realize the possibilities of this trade were the officers and 
crew of Captain Cook’s ships. In his last voyage into the Pacific, Captain 
James Cook, the explorer of the Pacific, had visited the west coast of Canada 
and there his men had acquired from the Red Indians a quantity of sea-otter 
and other furs, ‘finer and softer than any others we know of’, in exchange for 
things like blankets, knives, iron nails, glass beads and other trifles. Captain 
Cook died during the voyage but his ships, the Resolution and the Discovery, 
put in at Macao and Whampoa on their way home in 1779. Here the officers 
and men found that these skins acquired so cheaply could be sold in South 
China at good prices, the best for $120 per piece, a phenomenally profitable - 
business.** The Chinese were happy to get these fine furs, highly esteemed 
not only for coats and surcoats to be worn by men as well as women in 
Northern China and for caps and boots for winter wear, but for lining or 
trimming the state robes of the mandarins. 

This is not surprising when one considers that the skins from the 
Canadian coast were among the ‘richest, rarest and most durable known’, 
but had not yet appeared in Canton; the Russians had, however, supplied 
pelts like these previously in Peking, obtained from the Bering Strait. The 
English sailors were not content with the prices which the Chinese merchants 
were prepared to pay, for they expected more and complained that the 
bargaining for the furs was ‘unusually sharp’ !*” 
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Captain King referred to the business: 


One of our seamen sold his stock, alone, for eight hundred dollars, and a few prime skins 
which were clean and had been well preserved were sold for one hundred and twenty each. 
The whole amount of the value, in specie and goods, that was got for the furs in both 
ships, I am confident, did not fall far short of two thousand pounds sterling; and it was 

generally supposed that at least two-thirds of the quantity we had originally got from the 
resect [Red Indians] were spoiled and worn out, or had been given away and other- 
wise disposed of, in Kamchatka. When, in addition to these facts, it is remembered that 
the furs were, at first, collected without our having any idea of their real value; that the 
greatest part had been worn by the Indians, from whom we had purchased them; that 
they were afterward preserved with little care, and frequently used for bed-clothes, and 
other purposes, during our cruise to the North; and that, probably, we had never got the 
full value of them in China; the advantages that might be derived from a vo to that 
part of the American coast, undertaken with commercial views, appears to me of a degree 
of importance sufficient to call for the attention of the public. 


Captain King went on to explain that the seamen were so ‘possessed to 
return and buy another cargo of skins to make their fortunes, that it was not 
far short of mutiny’. 

Among the other furs available, as pointed out by Capt. King, were 
beaver, marten, sable, ermine, fox, wolf, wolverine and bear. These furs were 
‘superior to those found anywhere’ and the writer believed that, in the Canton 
market, they would fetch top prices.™ 

Sensing a good thing, the firm of Cox and Reid bought a small brig of 
60 tons, under the command of Captain James Hanna, and despatched the 
little vessel with a small cargo of woollens, blankets, iron bars, knives, nails, 
etc. and a supply of ornaments and baubles to the north-west coast of America, 
to barter with the Red Indians in Canada for furs. The area was supposed 
to be a preserve of the South Sea Company, of London, but this did not seem 
to worry Cox and his friends in the least. Five hundred and sixty sea-otter 
skins were obtained and landed and sold at Canton for over £5,000. 

Other voyages followed and the ventures proving so profitable Cox and 
his partners felt that there was scope for a bigger capital investment. They 
decided to give an opportunity to some of their constituents and friends in 
Calcutta to join them in the business, with Cox and Reid handling the business 
with the Chinese, for which they would earn a commission. The Bengal Fur 
Society was thereupon established at Calcutta and ships were despatched, 


beginning in 1785, to Nootka Sound, off Vancouver Island, and other places. 


in that region to obtain furs. The early voyages were very lucrative and the © 


firm of ‘interlopers’ was able to turn over large sums of silver to the East 


India Company at Canton, in exchange for the Company’s bills on London. — 


Among the ships despatched were, in 1786, the Neothe, 200 tons (Capea 


® Cook and King, A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean (London 1784, Vol. 11). 
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Meares) from Calcutta and, in 1788, the [phigenia, 150 tons (Captain Meares) 
from Macao.” 

In London, two brothers, John and Richard Cadman Etches formed, 
with a number of friends, the King George’s Sound Company to promote the 
fur trade between the Canadian coast and South China. Their ships, the 
King George and the Queen Charlotte, were entrusted to the management of 
the East India Company at Canton. Other London merchants followed suit 
and the East India Company realised that they were missing a good business. 
We find them sending, in 1787, ‘ships to the north-west coast of America’, 
to load furs, while the Company sent shipments of furs from London.7! 

They were not the only ones who went after this business, for Calcutta 
merchants, co-operating with various Europeans, despatched vessels to the 
Pacific coast of Canada, while citizens of the new Republic of the United 
States of America also got to hear of the opportunity and vessels flying the 
Stars and Stripes began making their way to Nootka Sound and adjacent 
waters to get furs for sale in Canton. Eventually ships engaging in this trade 
between Canada and China were sporting a variety of standards: those of the 
United States, France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Genoa, Tuscany, 
Sardinia, Naples, Denmark, Prussia and Hanover. Returning to China they 
did not enter the port of Macao but, after obtaining their pilots at Taipa, 


proceeded up the river to Whampoa. The Select Committee of the East 


India Company did what they could to discourage the trade but in this they 
were not successful.** Among the Americans who did very well in this business 
was John Jacob Astor, whose great fortune of later years was built up from 
the profits first made from the sale of Canadian furs in China. By 1810 he 
was doing so well that he formed the American Fur Company.”* 


The Expulsion of the ‘Dadaloy’ 

The scramble for the use of Macao by all sorts of people was on, for 
the majority of those in the fur traffic were private traders who were keen on 
being able to co-operate with colleagues established at Macao. This led the 
Portuguese Crown to repeat the injunctions, reminding the authorities at 
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Macao, by a Law published on May 6, 1785, that foreign ships, with the 
exception of Spanish vessels, were prohibited from using the port of Macao 
for purposes of trade. A year later a letter from the Viceroy at Goa, dated 
May 8, 1786, stressed the necessity of respecting the law.” 

An exception was made in the case of vessels of war. For instance, on 
January 3, 1787, two ships of the French navy put in at Macao, under the 
command of Comte de La Pérouse, Jean-Frangois de Galaup. They were 
La Boussole, commanded by La Pérouse himself, and L’Astrolabe, under 
Captain de Langle. They were made welcome by the Portuguese authorities 
and permission was given for the carrying out of astronomical and other 
observations, in terrestrial magnetism, one of the scientific studies the French 
navigator was making in the course of his voyage. Among La Pérouse’s other 
tasks was to attempt to discover the North-west Passage to the Far East, 
north of Canada.” 

The French officers spent several pleasant weeks at Macao, and in 
Camoens’ Gardens they set up a small pavilion to carry out their observations. 
Before leaving Macao, the French took on several Portuguese sailors to 
replenish their crews, and the vessels sailed for the Philippines and other 
places, carrying out a great deal of useful exploration in the northern as well 
as southern parts of the Pacific. In the course of his voyage La Pérouse 
reached Botany Bay on January 26th, 1788. Here he buried Pére Receveur, 
the chaplain, and a couple of his men, Portuguese sailors who had been signed 
on in Macao.”* A fortnight later the French ships left Australia, after which 
no more was heard of them. In 1826 Capt. P. Dillon discovered what he 
believed to be the wreckage of La Boussole and L’ Astrolabe, on a reef to the 
north of the New Hebrides Islands.” 

While Count La Pérouse and his expedition were at Macao, two French 
men-of-war, La Resolution, 50 guns, under Commander d’Entrecasteaux, 
Senior Officer of the French Naval Forces in India, and the Subdtile, 28 guns, 
appeared at the Taipa anchorage on February 16 of the same year, asking for 
pilots to take them to the Bocca Tigris higher up the river. This seems to 
have given ‘cause for dismay’ to the Select Committee of the English East 
India Company at Canton, and was duly reported to the Court of Directors, — 
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for it was inconceivable to the Committee that vessels of war should want to 
visit Whampoa which was essentially a harbour for merchant craft. The 
French had no intention, however, of engaging in trade and after ships’ 
supplies had been taken on board and without loading any Chinese cargo they 
left these waters. The Committee heaved a sigh of relief and reported 

. accordingly to the Court of Directors at London, so jealous were they of 
anything that savoured of competition to their trade at Canton.” 

For merchant vessels the Portuguese laws were explicit and the first ship 
to fall under the expulsion orders, in 1787, was the Calhariz, better known 
by its earlier name, Dadaloy, which had been known, for a couple of years, as 
the Hamot. She was now under the command of a Portuguese skipper, 
Ricardo José Bello. This vessel, as the Dadaloy, had been involved, not long 
before, in a succession of disagreeable incidents, at Macao, Whampoa and off 
the South China coast.”® In 1780 she was commanded by Capt. John McClary 
and visited the Taipa anchorage, where a Spanish sloop among other vessels 
was also anchored. On May 20, 1781 when the Spanish vessel set sail for 
Manila, Capt. McClary went off in pursuit. Soon afterwards he returned to 
Macao with the Spanish ship and declared that he had captured the vessel 
as his prize, claiming that he had a commission in the form of ‘letters of 
marque and reprisal’. 

The Portuguese authorities ordered the immediate release of the Spanish 
sloop but this order McClary refused to obey. Then a storm arose and the 
Spanish vessel was wrecked, upon which McClary was detained and ordered 
to pay compensation to the extent of 70,000 Spanish dollars. He was only 
released, two months later, when he paid this money, not until he had been 
threatened with delivery to the Chinese for trial as a pirate.®° 

McClary then left in the Dadaloy for Whampoa where, three months later, 
in August 1781, he was involved in another incident, for he seized a Country 
ship from Surat, the Felix, which was under Dutch colours. Claiming that a 
state of war existed between England and Holland, and, in complete disregard 
of the general understanding that the neutrality of the ports of China should 
be respected by every nation, he took the Felix as his prize. He made prepara- 
tions to leave Whampoa and to take the Felix with him, to which the mandarins 
objected, threatening reprisals, and they despatched reinforcements to the 
Chinese forts. Eventually a compromise was reached between the mandarins 


™ Morse, Chronicles, Vol. II: 134. 
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and McClary, the latter being ‘permitted to withhold an iron chest containing 
pearls and gold freighted by Armenians’. The contents of the chest were 
stated to be invoiced at 89,128 rupees (over £30,000).°! 

The Governor of Kwangtung wrote ordering the English East India 
Company to make restitution, compel McClary to pay compensation and to 
keep the peace for the future. In the course of a cosines bitter admonition the 
Chinese Governor pointed out: 


‘civ English are a lying and troublesome people, for other Nations that come to Canton 

and do not hurt any one, but you English are always in trouble, . . . Your 
Chief and Second te poe Cargoes™ are sent here by your King to superintend the Business 
of the Company—and private Persons are permitted to trade here by the same Power—why 
did you therefore say save had not the Power to prevent the Misdeeds of these People, 
sil resied. tos edocs rohan K @uthencdd tou Clad: Wd that Docs "Tiavie™ 400 chilies thas ica 
to restore what he had taken? 


The Select Committee reported the matter to the Court of Directors in 
London and informed them that ‘McClary had made a compromise with the 
Chinese Mandareens, who were very apprehensive of being disgraced in their 
Contest with him, which we think was dishonourable to both parties & of a 
pernicious tendency to our Affairs’.®® 

On the one hand the ‘Country merchants’ demanded the right to trade 
freely in China and, on the other, the Select Committee were anxious to 
retain their monopoly, but, posing as consular representatives of various 
European states, these independent merchants ‘every day commit some 
irregularity . . . for which the Company are held responsible, for the 
Mandarins will not allow themselves to believe, that every Englishman, who 
comes here, is not under the Controul of the Chief [Superintendent]’, 


"1 Morse, Chronicles, Vol. If: 79. The equivalent of this sum in modern times might 
amount to a quarter of a million pounds sterling. 

*? This was the form in which the term Supercargo was often written in the 18th century 
(See Note 11 supra). 

, the name given by the Portuguese, based on the Chinese original Hu-mén 
fe, wich en eiced British rendered as Boca Tigris and was adopted subsequently by other nations, 
in the Pearl River estuary. 

“* Morse, Chronicles, Vol. II: 65. 

*§ Some years later, in 1831, summarizing the views of the Select Committee at Canton, on . 
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McClary was neither a Company employee nor a representative of a European 
state; even by the standards of his days he was nothing but a pirate.** 

A few weeks later the Select Committee had to report that Capt. McClary, 
in the Dadaloy, with another ship, the Death and Glory, which also claimed 
to be a privateer, ‘had captured two ships from Macao . . . to reimburse the 
loss sustained by him last year’. They also 

likewise beg leave to prefer another complaint against this Gentleman for going forcibly 

on board a Chinese ie nk near Banca belonging to a principal Merchant Paenals 

Hong merchant of this place [Canton] which he blondes for 4 days & took out goods 

to a very considerable amount on pretence of their being Dutch.*? 

These piracies led to complaints being lodged, by the Governor of Macao 
and the Netherlands’ Superior Council at Batavia with the Governor-General 
of India, Mr Warren Hastings. To them Mr Hastings replied stating that the 
Council in India had caused McClary to be apprehended, and charged at 
Fort William, only to release him ‘because there were no proofs, or valid 
grounds for a criminal indictment’, adding that ‘if some person would come 
forward to prosecute and produce evidence to support the charges’ for 
prosecution at Fort St George, ‘where Competent Admiralty Jurisdiction 
exists by the Old Charter’, the Council ‘would grant him all the Assistance 
and Support in our power to obtain a legal decision’.* 

With such unsavoury antecedents it is not surprising that the Leal 
Senado should have considered the vessel suspect. The Aldermen decided 
that the ship still belonged to its English owners in Bombay and that it 
‘had been surreptitiously renamed the Calhariz’. As for the document of its 
purported sale to a Portuguese from Calcutta living at Macao, Joao de 
Carvalho, the Macao Senate declared that this was probably ‘irregular and 


- false and therefore null and void’.*® 





The mandarins at Canton had also had enough of this vessel. She had 
arrived, furthermore, at a most inopportune time for the Portuguese because 
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the Chinese officials had concocted a new ruse for making money by threaten- 
ing to establish a Co-Hong to control Macao’s trade. It seems that the Chinese 
officials had accused the Portuguese of allowing Dutch consignees to make 
use of Portuguese ships to carry Dutch goods to Macao, to get the benefit of 
more advantageous taxation than if these articles of merchandise had been 
landed at Whampoa.” The Chinese merchants at Macao were now negotiating, 
by offering a big bribe, to persuade the Canton officials to give up the idea, 
One of the conditions seems to have been that the Macao trade would be 
limited to Portuguese and Manila ships, leaving the far richer trade of the 
English and other Western countries to be concentrated at Whampoa, under 
the direct surveillance of the mandarins. The appearance of a foreign ship 
believed to be masquerading as Portuguese, and one, furthermore, which had 
already given a great deal of trouble, might upset the delicate negotiations. 

The Senate seems to have been greatly concerned about the feelings of 
the mandarins with regard to the new Co-Hong and the control of Macao 
trade from Canton.*! They deliberated on the matter and sent a letter to the 
Juiz de Alfandega (Controller of the Customs Office), Antonio José da Costa, 
instructing him ‘not to agree to the admission of merchandise in the Customs 
Office from a Ship which was believed to be English’. The document tran- 
scribes a Senatorial Resolution of June 15, 1787 and goes on to state: 

the port of Macao and unloed ir merchartlae favo the Macao Coseuns. ‘ro justly the 


pO es CH there is a Portuguese individual, but all the rest of the crew 
are Indians and Britons. is a serious matter, for this port has always been forbidden 


Foreign Vessels, as has been repeatedly pointed Laws, Orders, and Instruc- 
siete, Sarthe ekapenioa at this Place, TT on tosses Stein tehetons eid ec Cana 
The letter went on to remind the Juiz de Alfandega that the Chinese had lately 
made arrangements to set up a Cohdo (Co-Hong) for goods at Macao and if 
the Portuguese started to allow foreign ships to unload at Macao the Chinese 
would resent it and surely create difficulties for Macao. The letter concluded 
by drawing the attention of the Customs’ officials to the Ordens Regias 
(Royal Orders) from Lisbon.* 
” The Chinese documents referred to cannot be found in the Macao Archives, but 
Reimabeted eoseng scene Sour leaadieed original Gocuments in the Fostaguees Netnay 28 
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Four days later a meeting of the Senate was convened to receive a report 
that the ship had been permitted by the Macao Customs to enter the port. 
This led to another Resolution being passed and addressed to the Juiz da 
Alfandega, ‘Protesting against Your Honour’s acts and holding you respon- 
sible for losses of this Senate’s privileges by your disregard of the instructions 
not to admit Foreign Ships in this Port. And if from this cause the Co-Hong 
established at Canton should exercise its powers in Macao as well as other 
harmful consequences that may result in the future, you shall bear the respon- 
sibility thereof’.™ 

The Senate also sent a letter on June 19th to Senhor Bernardo Aleixo 
de Lemos Faria, the Governor of Macao, setting forth the Senate’s point 


of view: 


Your Excellency has inopportunely consented to the ship Dadelay passing the Fortress 
of Barra and anchoring in the of this City without first obtaining the approval of this 
i . Your Excellency does not ignore the fact that a Co-Hong 
has been ordered to be set up in the City of Canton for merchandise from the Ships of this 
City, delivered to a monopoly of the Chinese Officials, on which taxes would certainly 
have to be paid. Your Excellency took cognizance of the despatch of a petition sent by the 
Chinese merchants of this City [Senate of Macao], in which they asked for a loan of four 

tacas, thousand had which 
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s approval, by your despatch. intempestive of the said 
cunateag engl $a, Ak ahem aaw pone difficult the reversal of the order for the 
setting See completely the citizens of Macao, with the loss 
of this Caty’s privileges. e send you a copy forwarded to us by the Judge 

of this Court, from which you will observe that the Dadelay belongs, without any 
; ait, tn the Heglieh of Boesbey end thet: the panpect cartind by She. sty Dearest She 
signs of being false, because it is incredible that this Vessel, two monsoons out of Bombay 
should have a [Portuguese] Captain and the [Portuguese] flag this same year in this City. 
The said Passport cannot be genuine. 

. We also send you an Order we have received from the Governor-General of India, from 
_ which Your Excellency will observe how ins he recommends this Senate to endea- 

| your to use influence to bring about the closure of the Co-Hong. 


By reason of which this Senate craves that Your will give due consideration 
| 3 to what we allege, in the service of His Majesty and for the welfare of the City, and will 
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cause the departure of the said Ship from this Port, for this is the only way in which we 
can give satisfaction to the Chinese Government and preserve this City’s privileges.” 


The Governor of Macao did not delay a reply, for he wrote on the same 
day to point out that he had been informed that 


, the ship Calhariz has been bought by Jodo Carvalho, a Portuguese merchant, proof of 
which bia been given to me in a Letter received from the said merchant and the Indenture 
which he has shown me regarding the purchase mentioned. Because of this and in the 
face of the Passport which the said ship carries, issued by the Ilustrious and Excellent 
Governor and Captain-General of India, I have granted Permission for the said ship to 
enter this port, in accordance with the usual practice observed during all the four years 
I have governed this City, regardless of any of Your Honours’ resolutions and indepen- 
dently of any Despatch of the Senate, principally since the monsoon of 1784, when steps 
were taken to put into execution and establish the Customs Service here, by Order of 


Her Majesty. 
He went on to observe that the Senate seemed to believe that this matter 


concerned the Chinese, whereas ‘the inspection of ships was the ordinary duty 
of Macao’s Procurator’. The Governor added: 


The Chinese may establish in their Port of oh qr te ort, rg.) 
but under no circumstances in this ion, which we are happy to pr peoe hoe 


ing been, unfortunately, 
the same doubts and the same humiliations to which submission has been given in the past. 
The Governor concluded by 

Finally assuring Your Honours of the impossibility to give heed to request made for 
the departure of the Ship abovementioned, as it is neither just nor dignified in my iti 
to fail to sustain the validity of a passport issued by the t of India, 
of which I and Your Honours are subjects, and very 

it to be genuine, in spite of the appearance of falsity which Your Honours seem to have 


Therefore, and for all that this represents and may come, Your Honours are to be held 
responsible to his said Excellency, the Captain-General of India.” 
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order the sequestration of the Dadaloy and its cargo. The vessel had to leave 
the port of Macao.” 

No difficulties with the Chinese arose and the negotiations at Canton 
were successfully concluded, for the suggested Co-Hong at Macao did not 
materialize, as the result of the efforts made in Canton by the Chinese mer- 
.« chants of Macao. The mandarins continued to tax, however, all goods destined . 
for transhipment to China, at the Chinese Customs Station which had been 
' flourishing at Macao for many years. 

For the Macao Senate there was a surprise in store when, a year later, 
a letter of censure arrived from the Viceroy at Goa. He wrote informing the 
Portuguese authorities at Macao that the registration of the Calhariz, ex- 
Hamot, ex-Dadaloy, had in fact been properly carried out at Goa and that the 
' ship had actually been given Portuguese status. 

In his rebuke the Viceroy pointed out that the Senate had shown very 
clearly ‘the very spirit of partiality, lack of harmony and even poor patriotism 
which dominates a great part of the inhabitants of Macao’, for the Senate has 
set up obvious discrimination in its treatment of Portuguese merchants 
established in the city, and had gone so far as ‘to deny, unjustly, the right to 

passports applied for by Jodo de Carvalho, who wished to “‘manage’’ the money 

of some Englishmen’. This being so ‘it is something which is contrary to the 

Law, for it is clear that the Law permits any citizen of Macao to utilize the 

money of foreigners to add to the volume of his business, which will result in 
greater income for the Customs, the product of which will revert to the Royal 

Exchequer’. Such being the case, the funds could be applied to useful pur- 

poses with ‘a number of conveniences and advantages’ to Macao. 

_ The letter went on to emphasize that ‘it is very well known that much of 
the unrest in Macao has been caused and incited by some of the citizens of 

Macao, who have been filled with envy at the prosperity of others’. The 
_ Viceroy added that the merchants of Macao instead of being involved in 

affairs in which the authorities could not help them should think more of the 

commonweal, while ‘abstaining from living in excessive luxury’ and also by 
‘avoiding domestic dissensions’ thereby to acquire the good reputation enjoyed 

___ by responsible businessmen, which would lead to foreigners being prepared 

_ to entrust them with their ‘funds and goods’, for had not several merchants 

t done well ‘during the recent War, with money associated with the interests 
—- individuals?" 
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The Viceroy ended by ‘ordering the Senate not to impede the entry and 
unloading of the ships registered in the name of the said Jodo Carvalho, nor 
to refuse any more the issuance of passports, nor make the “reprehensible 
differences’’ above referred to’.1° 

To this admonition the Senate does not seem to have replied. At least, 

the surviving records at Macao do not appear to show that ai letter was 
sent to the Governor-General at Goa. 

The port of Macao was closed to foreign ships that sought to engage in 
trade for a few more years, but times were changing and eventually these 
restrictions were not always strictly enforced. Spanish ships from Manila 
were free, however, to use the port of Macao. But foreigners desiring to 
reside at Macao had to obtain a Portuguese sponsor and permission from the 
authorities before being allowed to set up domicile. Early in the 19th century, 
in the last ten to twenty years or so before Hong Kong was established even 
this regulation was not very stringently put into effect. 


Private Merchants Strongly Entrenched 


The tempo of the China trade intensified, and Lord Cornwallis, Mr 
Warren Hastings’ successor as Governor-General at Fort William, Bengal, 
wrote to the Company’s Select Committee at Canton stating that ‘leading 
private merchants in India had complained of the obstructions that they have 
met with in their mercantile adventures at Canton . . . they have ventured 
to assert that some of the Supercargoes have engaged in private trade, which 
they partly carry on under the name of Mr Cox, a free merchant, and in many 
instances make use of their influence to force private traders to buy and sell 
their opium and other commodities upon disadvantageous terms’ .! 

Strict orders were thereupon issued to the Company’s Select Committee 
at Canton to exercise their powers of expulsion. In consequence of this a 
public inquiry wee held sind Mr Daniel Beale was taxed with being an ualices = 
sed British subject and was ordered to leave China, upon which, with a great — 
show of ceremony, he produced an official document from ‘Count Lust, — 
Sapa capper large y em | 


r,‘ =: 
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Macao. ‘The Company’s Committee in China must have been chagrined at 
this rebuff.' 

The ‘interlopers’, in their turn, received a rude shock when they learned 
that John Reid had gone bankrupt. Not content with the truly splendid profits 
made by the firm of which he was a partner, he had been engaging in some 
speculations on his own account in Canton, probably selling on extended 
terms to Chinese merchants goods obtained on credit from his constituents 
in India or lending money borrowed in India to Chinese merchants in Canton 
for the sake of the higher rate of interest promised by the Chinese. He 
overestimated the probity of his Chinese clients and when these debtors 
absconded he sustained such heavy losses that he had to declare himself 
insolvent. The Imperial Austrian Company closed its doors and John Reid 
left China, a victim of his own gullibility and covetousness.'® 

The East India Company now brought pressure to bear on Mr Cox, 
and he was required to leave China ‘by one of the ships of the current season’. 
The young man had no alternative but to bow before the authority of the 
. Company and he left early in 1788." Not so the firm of Cox and Beale which 

was founded to take over the business of Cox and Reid. It was a flourishing 

concern at Macao, and Cox was well off, for the young man who had gone out 

to China in 1781 merely to dispose of ‘an assortment of sing-songs’ had been 

able within seven years, by a series of lucky operations, to amass a considerable 
| fortune, 

John Henry Cox returned to Europe with the self-confidence born of 
the success which had attended his efforts in China. One of his first steps 
was to obtain a commission in the Swedish navy, and he also secured an 
appointment as a member of the Prussian Consular Representation in China. 

_ He bought a brig and in it he sailed to Nootka Sound to buy seal-skins. 

Under the management of Daniel Beale the firm carried on business 
very successfully at Macao and Canton, with his younger brother Thomas, 
who arrived in 1796, as ‘Secretary to the Prussian Consulate’. The ships 
of Cox and Beale and their associated Bengal Fur Society continued to acquire 
furs on the Canadian coast but the prices paid in China were no longer as 

' high as in early days; nevertheless the demand for skins was maintained for a 
manok ‘of years, with handsome profits for those dealing in them. 


3 -% Morse, Chronicles, Wok. 1, p. 150. 
_ '™ Greenberg, British Trade and the Opening of China, 1951 : 25. 
Morse, Chronicles, Vol. I: 142. 
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Unsuccessful Spanish Interference 


A temporary set-back took place in 1791 when the Chinese authorities, 
believing the sea-otter skins to be of Russian origin, prohibited their importa- 
tion as the ‘Emperor of China has been at variance with that Nation for some 
years past’. This restriction was removed in the following year, when the 
Chinese authorities had been satisfied as to the place of origin not being 
Russian.” 

Spanish officers, ‘in the Princeza (Captain Don Estevan Martinez) and 
the San Carlos’, also entered the scene. Claiming that their sovereign owned 
the entire coast of North America as far as the Bering Sea, they had seized, 
in 1789, five ships, two of them Portuguese (the Princesa Real and the 
Argonaut) both managed by Cox and Beale. The vessels were taken to San 


‘Blas, Mexico, but the owners, through the Portuguese Government, entered 


protests to Spain and the ships were ordered to be returned with some 
compensation. '© 

In the records of the East India Company may be seen several references 
to the ships from Macao which had been seized by the officious Spaniards: 


owt 30 [1791]. Sig spy sancege g Dac aone Captain James Colnett, arrived [at Macao] from St. 
las and the North West Coast of America, this Vessel was fitted out from Macao the 


Roy of Mexico as a full compensation for the losses may have sustained. There are 
on board many Sea Otter Skins, but in consequence of the late prohibition they cannot be 
disposed of, they have received the [Portuguese] Governor's permission to lay in the 


force, and being unable to sell at Canton, Cox and Beale thought of sending 
their ship to Korea or even Japan, if the latter could be persuaded to lift the 
centuries-old ban against Western ships and traders, and if markets could 
be found there. The weather happened to be bad and the Argonaut returned 
to Macao. Eventually the skins were shipped to Europe on board the Hon. 
E. 1. Company’s Governor Coote, for disposal there. 

The Spanish government having ordered that the Princesa Real and the — 
Argonaut be returned to their rightful owners, the latter ship, as we have 


8 Morse, Chronicles, Vol. If: 183. 
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seen, was duly sent back to Macao while the Princesa Real, underthe Spanish 
flag, actually arrived but had the misfortune to be wrecked at Taipa during 
a typhoon, before the Spanish were able to turn her over to the owners. 
The records of the East India Company contain references to the 
incident: 
Aug. 11. Arrived at this Port [Macao] a Sloop under Spanish Colors from Manilla, this 
Vessel was formerly the Princess Royal fitted out from England in 1787 & after her return 


from China to the North West Coast of America in 1789 was captured by the Spaniards 
at Nootka Sound. 


Aug. 18. This day we experienced a very severe Gale of Wind. . . . The Spanish Sloop 
lost her mast and anchors and was driven on shore in the Typa. 


Aug. 27. Received a letter from the Spanish Council of Supra Cargoes. Gentlemen—We 

have an Order from His Excellency the Governor & Captain-General of the Philippines 

to deliver here to Messrs. James Colnet & Thomas Hudson [the skipper of the Princess 

Royal] the Vessel Princess Royal in the same state as she was when she was detained by 

an officer of our Royal Navy in the Port of St. Laurence in Nootka situated in the Septen- 

trional Coast of California.! 

The Spaniards were obviously trying to palm off the wrecked ship 
hoping that the Select Committee of the East India Company would be naive 
enough to accept delivery of the vessel. But the Company’s officials declined 
to be inveigled into such a compromising position. Not only was the ship a 
wreck on shore but the Chinese officials would not permit the furs to be sold - 
at Canton and, in their reply to the Spanish proffer, the Company’s Select 
Committee stated that ‘as the above mentioned Vessel is not the property of 
the English East India Company, and the owners having as we understand 
submitted an account of the Losses they had sustained to be adjusted in 
Europe, we must thereupon decline acceding to your proposal’. Eventually 
the British Government brought pressure to bear upon the Spanish Govern- 
ment and an agreement was signed at London, in 1793, when Spain agreed 
to pay a compensation of $210,000, which must have resulted in a very 
satisfactory showing in Cox and Beale’s books.™ 


Prosperity of Cox and Beale 
Meanwhile another ship belonging to Cox and Beale reached Macao, 
direct from the Pacific coast of Canada. She was the Nootka, and the English 
East India Company’s Select Committee in South China, then in Macao, 
- phd dane best tite latepeabebe: a ppd auth bis 
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Although the Colaivainy’s Geleet ‘Caantatitee did tot view the arrival of 
the vessel with very good grace they could not do more than show displeasure 
by writing as they did. The owners decided to transfer the vessel to the Prus- 
sian flag, and in this status the ship put into South China waters on at least 
two other occasions in subsequent years. 

In spite of the competition from these independent merchants the E. [. 
Company benefited to a considerable extent by their business in China. For 
instance, after disposing of their furs and other goods Cox and Beale delivered 
to the East India Company large sums in silver bullion and sycee"® received — 
from the Chinese buyers and obtained the Company’s bills on London in — 
sterling for payment to this concern in England. The silver thus received at 
Canton was utilized by the E. 1. Company, in its turn, to pay for the tea _ 
shipped to London. This was acceptable to the Company for the problem of | 
finding sufficient silver to take to China in order that their purchases of tea 
might be paid for in cash had been giving the Company a great deal to worry © 
about, and the ‘Country’ trade thus proved to be very convenient, 
it ay obealegepameret aan eta anny ae 
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In fact the trade by the private merchants in India with China can be 
said to have become complementary to that of the E. I. Company, especially 
when the Company decided not to use its ships to transport opium to China. 
In 1787, as a case in point, 53% of the silver needed for the Company’s 
investment at Canton, for teas, silk, etc., came from silver turned into the 
Company’s treasury from the ‘Country’ trade. In a confidential report to the 
Court of Directors in London, the Select Committee at Canton even reported - 
on John Henry Cox that he 

had always conducted himself with great propriety, and becoming respect and deference 

to the Hon’ble Company’s authority; more especially as he has been of signal utility to 

us upon several occasions which our absence from Canton would have otherwise rendered 
very embarrassing." 

Nevertheless, when late in September, 1791, John Henry Cox turned 
up at Whampoa in the Mercury, the Company’s Select Committee stormed 
and threatened, refusing to give him, as a subject of the British sovereign, 
permission to land at Canton. They contended that he was infringing their 
monopoly. But Cox proceeded to hoist Prussian colours and nonchalantly 
stepped ashore."’ 

It is interesting to note that in the same year the Nootka brought 9,619 
seal skins from Western Canada, while the Company’s ships brought from 
England, presumably from Eastern Canada and the Hudson Bay areas, wa 
London, 8,608 otter skins, 36,983 beaver, 7,537 martin, 1,350 fox and 115,510 
rabbit skins. In the next year a single ship flying the Genoese flag imported 
8,420 fine furs and 164,620 rabbit skins. Two years later American ships 
brought 43,770 fine furs while English ships carried 62,790 with 262,095 
rabbit skins." With imports on this scale profits from the sale of skins and 
furs dropped gradually, but it took some years before profits disappeared 
altogether. The Chinese demand seemed to be almost insatiable. 

The ships belonging to John Henry Cox and his associates gave up the 
fur trade before long and concentrated on the carrying of goods, mainly 
opium and cotton in increasing quantities, between India and China. Their 
shipments made heavy inroads even upon the Company’s business in raw 

_ cotton and yarn and cotton goods, for they loaded 149,430 piculs of these 
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commodities in 1793 to the Company’s 30,780 piculs.“* To a great extent 
they acted on behalf of principals in India, little of their own capital being 
tied up. We may presume that they also imported small quantities of pepper 
and other spices, sandalwood, ivory, metals such as copper, lead and steel, 
° and other goods like rice, beans, nuts, ebony wood and saltpetre.'° 
The one-time seller of ‘sing-songs’ was now, within the space of, ten 
active years, a successful, wealthy merchant and shipowner, with business 
connections in three continents, and he had a residence at Great Ormond 
Street, a fashionable part of London. Furthermore, he and his associates had 
been able to show how the powerful and profitable monopoly, which the 
great East India Company had exercised against British subjects for such a 
long time, could be neutralized. And the firm which young Cox had helped 
to establish went on to grow until in course of time, under other men and 
the name of Jardine, Matheson & Co., it came to wield tremendous influence 
in British trade in Hong Kong and China. 

John Henry Cox did not live long to enjoy his good fortune, for he died, 
of natural causes, on October 8, 1791, before the season was out. He was only 
34 years of age at the time of his death, and he left a flourishing business to 
his friend and partner, Daniel Beale, who was joined soon after by his brother 
Thomas Beale. His remains were interred on Danes Island, at Whampoa, 
where the foreigners in South China had a cemetery, ‘eastward of the bluff’.** 

No record is available to give us an assessment of the extent of John 
Henry Cox’s property, but the figure must have been considerable for he was ~ 
able to offer not less than £1,000 to each of the two executors of his estate: 
Daniel Beale, his partner in China, and Thomas Pirkinson, a friend in England. 
He had not married and in the provisions of his will he provided that his 
estate should be invested and the revenue should be paid exclusively in three 
equal shares to his father, James Cox, Senior; his brother, James Cox, Junior; 
and his sister, Elizabeth Cox. His will was executed at London, on February 
25, ifa3." 

The extraordinary success achieved by Cox and those who were in 
business with him soon induced others to follow in their footsteps. The thin 
edge of the wedge, by means of which John Reid had, in 1779, devised a way 
to find a chink in the armour of the Honourable Company in China was 
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pushed in more firmly and by 1791 there were several honorary representatives 
of European sovereign governments, claiming. to act on behalf of the mon- 
archs of these states, small though some of them might have been. 

Thus Mr Charles Schneider turned up in China and, when ordered to 
leave, showed the Company that he ‘resided here in the capacity of Vice 

‘ Consul for the Supreme Republic of Genoa to transact the affairs of Merchants 
of that State’. Mr David Reid was able to demonstrate that he held a commis- 
sion ‘in the service of his Danish Majesty, and’, so he went on to state, 
‘it is in consequence of Orders from that Court that I am now here’. A Mr 
Dickerson, who had succeeded in arranging for naturalization as a Portuguese 
subject, also announced that he enjoyed ‘the protection of the Court of 
Poland’.*** 

These men traded at Canton during the winter months and spent each 
summer at Macao, where they were able to combine what would otherwise 
have been a period of enforced idleness with profitable interludes at Macao 
by engaging in trade. Their number was added to when Mr Samuel Shaw 
turned up in the Empress of China, as the representative of the newly establish- 
ed United States of America. He reached Macao, proceeding at once to 
Canton, in 1786, as the first U.S. Consul and, at the end of the trading season 
at Canton he applied, in April, 1787, for permission to stay at Macao during 
the summer months.™ 


The Genesis of Jardine, Matheson S Co. 


The story of the subsequent development of the firm, first organized by 
John Henry Cox and his associates, has been very competently sketched by 
M. Greenberg in his British Trade and the Opening of China, 1800-1842, 
frequently quoted here. Written after a careful study of the old records of 
Jardine, Matheson & Co., now kept in the Cambridge University Library, 
‘it is one of the very few on the subject yet published," Maurice Collis’ 
Foreign Mud is another excellent work dealing principally with the opium 


Morse, Chronicles, Vol. 11: 206-7. These three men did not have the good fortune which 
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trade but also about the various phases and personages connected with the 
commercial operations of the period. It also contains some background 
material on the subject of the ‘Country trade’ between India and China at 


the time.'** 
F In 1797, Daniel Beale decided to retire and return to England. He had 
spent, in his youth, several years in the E.I. Company’s employ in India and 
he had then done business on his own in China for a number of years and, 


after 1787, in partnership with John Henry Cox. He was now a man of 
considerable means, thoroughly experienced, and one of the earliest of that 
class of men known as ‘Old China Hands’. In London he joined Francis 
Magniac, in the concern doing business as jewellery and general merchants, 
and watchmakers and exporters of ‘sing-songs’. He left the business in 
China to his younger brother Thomas. 

Two years later (in 1799) the firm in China was reorganized. Young 
Thomas Beale, only 20 years old, seems to have lacked the flair for business 
and felt the need for associates. He took Robert Hamilton, David Reid and 
Alexander Shank as his partners and a new concern was thus set up; it did 
business under the name of Hamilton and Reid and Beale.™’ The death of 
Hamilton in the same year led to further changes and in 1800 Reid & Beale 
emerged. Its partners were David Reid, Thomas Beale and Alexander Shank, 
with a working capital of $120,000, in three equal shares.™ 

A more active demand for ‘sing-songs’ having set in, Charles Magniac, 
son of Francis Magniac of the old shop in Clerkenwell, very probably at the 
suggestion of Daniel Beale, was sent from London in 1801 to join the firm of 
Reid, Beale & Co. at Canton. Reid withdrew later in thesame year and returned 
to England. A further change was then made and it was as Beale & Magniac — 
that the firm came to be known, in 1803, with Beale, Shank and Magniae 





28 samt dren abe ge W. Milburn, Oriental Commerce (Londo 
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as partners, doing business as general traders but not forgetting ‘sing-songs’ 
and clocks and watches. 

Business in China continued to improve and the new company did so 
well that in 1811 it was decided to take on a new partner. He was Francis 
Hollingworth Magniac, younger brother of Charles. ‘The increase in trade, 
which had been in evidence for several years, showed no signs of abating, and 
the records of the East India Company give some particulars of its growth, 
mainly in opium and raw cotton from India but also in other products from 
that country, including indigo.'’*® True to their old line, however, the partners 
of Beale & Magniac went on doing business in clocks, watches and ‘sing-songs’, 
since several of the partners and their assistants, at one time or another, were 
watch-makers and lapidaries. Under efficient management the firm’s business 
between India and China kept expanding and the keen competition with 
which the ‘Country merchants’, as the Committee continued to call them, 
had already plagued the East India Company for several years, soon intensified. 

Opium figured to an ever greater extent in the trade carried on, with 
correspondingly large profits for those selling it. Since the East India Com- 
pany did not carry opium in its own ships but sold the drug in India to 
merchants who sent it to China, the ‘Country merchants’ obtained large 
sums of silver, from its sale to Chinese dealers, depositing the same in the 
Company’s treasury at Canton in exchange for the Company’s bills on 
London. The Company continued to finance its purchases of tea and other 
Chinese merchandise to a great extent from this silver.'*° 

Thomas Beale was not cut out to be a merchant. It seems that he had 
been engaging, on the side, for several years, in business between Calcutta 
and Macao in conjunction with the prominent Macao merchant, Senhor 
Janudrio Agostinho de Almeida, Baron San José do Porto Alegre, and his 
son-in-law, the Chief Justice, Senhor Miguel de Arriaga Brum da Silveira, 
who failed to the extent of nearly two million dollars. ‘Thomas Beale’s 
dealings with these gentlemen were not connected with the business of 
Beale & Magniac but were his own private affair. His personal commitments 
had become so involved that he had to declare bankruptcy; in their insolvency 
Arriaga and Almeida had dragged Beale down with them. 

The Select Committee of the English E. I. Company had been very 
accommodating to Thomas Beale, which serves to explain how he had got 
so deeply involved, but when they found out the true position their reports 
to the Directors in London were very critical of Senhor Arriaga, who as the 
Judge had no right to engage in trade and whose incursion into business had 


129 H. B. Morse, Chronicles of the E. I. Company, Vol. 
130 Morse refers frequently, in the Chronicles, to instances of silver imported in private trade 
and turned over to the Company (cf. Vol. II: 313, 322, 388, to give three cases). 
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proved so disastrous to Thomas Beale. According to them the total owed by 
Arriaga exceeded 1,780,000 dollars, not counting the interest.’** Part of this 
money was represented by cargoes of opium, at inflated prices, as collateral, 
and after all the stocks had been sold the balance owing was still considerable. 
Beale made attempts to pay off his indebtedness and entertained hopes of 
recovering substantial sums from the Baron and the Judge, but the deaths of 
these two within a few months of each other in 1825 and 1824, respectively, 
led to the Company’s decision to close the account with the sum of over two 
hundred thousand dollars unpaid.’ ; 

The firm of Beals & Magniac was wound up and a new concern known as 
Shank & Magniac emerged but, owing to the death of Alexander Shank two 


years later the firm was reorganized in 1819 as Charles Magniac & Co., with 


Charles Magniac and his brother Francis Hollingworth as the sole partners, 
They were joined by their younger brother Daniel who arrived from London 
in 1823.14 

About this time two very interesting figures came on the stage: William 
Jardine and James Matheson. They were exceptionally able, shrewd and 
far-sighted men, pursuing their trade with the greatest sagacity and judgment. 
The successful results of their activities produced a clearly defined impact 
on the trade in this part of the world and, after a decade or so, on even the 


policy adopted by the British Government in its dealings with China. 
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We first hear of Jardine as a surgeon in an East Indiaman (1802). 
Fourteen years later he gave up the practice of medicine to adopt the calling 
of a merchant in London. In 1819 he sailed for the East, representing a 
London friend and a Parsi merchant of Bombay named Framjee Cowasjee, 
while co-operating with Charles Magniac & Co. in Macao and South China, 

. $n the opium trade. He was not content to follow the pattern which had be- 
come stereotyped among the ‘Country merchants’ but, in collaboration with 
his Chinese connections, principally the great Hong merchant Howqua 
(Wu Hao-kuan),’* he began looking for new trades and ways of improving 
the old. His successes helped to bring about, with the help of his London 
connections, great changes in the China trade. 

James Matheson, or Nicholas James Sutherland Matheson to give him 
his full name, joined the firm of Mackintosh & Co., at Calcutta, when only 
seventeen years of age, in 1813. ‘Three years later he decided to gointo business 
with Robert Taylor. ‘The latter died however in 1820 and he joined the 
Spanish firm of Yrissari & Co., of Manila, as a partner, while securing the 
representation of Denmark in China. He soon displayed the qualities of the 
good business man that he was, pursuing his business with energy and 
remarkable foresight. At a time when there was no competition to speak of, 
he was one of the pioneers in exploiting trade along the China Coast, and in 
this he was extraordinarily successful. 

™ Howqua or Houqua %%% was the name given by the foreign merchants in Canton, in 


ae to the firm first established at Canton by Wu Keo-ying & 1%, sbont 1777. 
third son, Wu Ping-chiin {f ##) succeeded to the firm, which had been styled in Chinese 
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In 1824 Charles Magniac retired from the firm of Charles Magniac & 

Co., going home to England, and a year later William Jardine, who was 

41 years old at the time, joined the Magniacs as a partner. In 1827, Matheson 

decided to dissolve his partnership with Yrissari, being joined by his brother 

, Alexander in his own firm of Matheson & Co. Later in the same year, Francis 

Hollingworth Magniac decided to return to England but before doing so he 

admitted James Matheson as a partner.** Although: withdrawing from active 

participation in the Company’s activities he remained a silent partner, and 

he set himself up as a merchant banker in London, where he came to wield 

considerable influence in financial circles in the City. Hisremarkable collection 

of Chinese curios was believed to be one of the finest in Britain.’ The 
partners continued to trade under the name of Magniac & Co. 

Daniel Magniac was asked to leave the firm in 1826, as he had committed 
the unpardonable sin of marrying a local girl." He died at Macao soon 
afterwards and was buried in the English Cemetery. 

The two senior partners in China, William Jardine and James Matheson, 
embarked upon new policies as their business expanded. Not the least 
important of these were the building of faster vessels for the trade between 
India and China and the setting up of strongly armed depot ships for opium 
on Lintin Island, from which cargoes could be sent to places along the China 
Coast all through the year. They decided, also, in 1832 to rename the firm, 
calling it Jardine, Matheson & Co., a name which has survived to the present 
day. Under the efficient management and progressive policies of these 
competent, resourceful businessmen and their equally able successors, the 
firm went on to build itself up into a remarkably successful concern, which 
took its place as one of the leaders of British enterprise and initiative in the 
Far East, a place it has held to the present day. 

- Before many years, the firm was able to take an active and notable part 
in the development of Hong Kong, when the British colony was established, 
and likewise at Shanghai and other places in China. Its contributions to the 
early phases of the spread of Western ideas, principally in trade and industry, 

at a time when the energies of the Chinese people were slowly introduced to 
Western commercial and manufacturing activities were considerable. 
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In the summing up of what the Western peoples have done for China, 
principally in the material sense, the firm stands high among Western 
entrepreneurs, as a pioneer in trade, while it has been actively connected with 
shipping, insurance, industrial undertakings and other commercial activities. 

The firm had its roots in the enterprise first inaugurated nearly two 
hundred years ago, when John Henry Cox first essayed to trade as an indepen- 
dent merchant at Macao and Canton in the year 1781. 


The reference to the activities of John Henry Cox and his successors, ~ 
and the great change they brought about in the sphere of commerce in this 
part of the world has been outlined very sketchily above but who will say 
that it is not a fascinating story of how a humble seller of ‘sing-songs’ helped 
to give impetus to a new movement and contributed not a little to the spread 
of those notions of free trade which took hold of the consciousness of an 
industrialized Britain and, in course of time, to an awakening East? It is not 
in the least likely that young Cox ever gave a thought to the fact that he was 
an important pioneer in a new phase in British and Western commercial 
enterprise, but great things developed from that small beginning and his 
name deserves well of those who are interested in an important phase of 
business expansion in China. 

Histories of this period have given little space to the importance and 
value of the help rendered to so many foreigners by Macao, for writers on 
this subject have gone exclusively to accounts by writers using British source 
material. In the present study, however, several Portuguese documents have 
been quoted, helping to shed a little light on some obscure points. Further 
search for source material will probably reveal more information of the same, 
or even more interesting, nature, from Portuguese or other sources, to add to 
the little that has already been written on a subject about which there is still 
much to learn. 

A Portuguese would like to feel that it might not be forgotten that if 
there had been no Macao or that if the community there had been less accom- 
modating, although admittedly the Portuguese received benefits from the 
presence of the foreigners, neither John Henry Cox nor any other of the 
‘interlopers’ who contributed to break the E. I. Company’s monopoly, on 
behalf of the free-trade movement in Britain, would ever have had the 
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APPENDIX 
Last WILL AND TESTAMENT OF JOHN HENRY COX 


I, John Henry Cox, now of Great Ormond Street, Queen Square, do make 
my last will and testament to the effect following and do appoint Mr. Thomas 
Pirkinson of Bodworth Clou Mills and Mr. Daniel Beale of Canton in China 
to be my Executors and I do give them One Thousand Pounds each, all the 
rest and residue of my property of what nature soever I do give to my Execu- 
tors in Trust that they do after payment of all my lawful debts invest the sole 
remainder of the funds and apply the whole Annual [indecipherable] of such 
property as follows, viz., one-third thereof to Mr. James Cox Senior of Shoe 
Lane, one-third to Mr. James Cox Jun’r of Shoe Lane, and one-third to Miss 
Elizabeth Cox my sister, and after the death of the said Mr. James Cox Sen’r 
I do give and bequeath his one-third of the produce of my property to my 
god son Thomas Gustavus Pirkinson for ever and in case of the death of either 
Mr. James Cox Jun’r-or Miss-Elizabeth Cox without issue the survivor to 
have and hold the other’s third! but ificasejof such first dying leaving Issue 
then the said Issue t continue to enjoy the (1/3) of his parent and in case of 
the last survivor dying withowt,Issue,his portion to go to the Issue of the other 
But in case of such last survivor having Issue his or her portion to devolve 
to such Issue and that the Executors if they Judge proper may deliver over 
their Charge of this property to thé rightful Heirs and in the case of the death 
of all three of the above mentioned parties, viz., Mr. James Cox Sen’r Mr. 
James Cox Jun’r and Miss Elizabeth Cox without Issue then the two remain- 
ing thirds to go to as follows one-third to Mr. Daniel Beale and one-third to 
Mr. Thomas Cox of Winchester Street or the Heirs of his Body in equal 
shares and as the distance between England and China makes it inconvenient 
and almost impossible for the Executors to consult each other it is necessary 
and I do hereby authorize them to act separately and independently of each 
other as long as they may be so separated, John Henry Cox. Signed sealed 
and published and delivered by the above named Testator to be his last Will 
and Testament in the presence of Us who in his presence and in the presence 
of each other and at his request have hereunto subscribed our Names as 
Witnesses. Thos. Lodington Lambs Condt St. Robert Barnby Cik to Mr. 


Lodington. London, February 25, 1789. 


Proved in London 5th April 1792 by the oath of Thomas Pirkinson. 
Proved in London, 9th June 1798 by the oath of Daniel Beale. 
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